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Educational Ticker Tape Kener 





if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write te SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 

American colleges and universities granted 354,445 
degrees in 1954-55 academic year, reports S. M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Education. This is a 
drop of 4,254 from the total number of degrees earned 
during the previous year. Since 1953-54, awards of 
bachelor degrees and doctorates have declined while 
master and second professional degrees have in- 
creased . . . As part of a national retrenchment, 
the Air Force ROTC program at Wayne University 
(Detroit, Mich.) will be discontinued in July, 1957 
. .. Collegiate business schools will face a doubling 
in enrollments by 1970, according to Thomas L. Nor- 
ton, dean, New York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. 

An Institute of International Education survey 
reveals that more than 9,000 U. S. students studied 
abroad during 1954-55 academic year. American 
graduate students, interested in studying or teaching 
in France during 1956-57, may now apply to the 
institute until Feb. 1, 1956, for about 30 university 
fellowships and 40 teaching assistantships being offered 
by the French Government . . . Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) is conducting a study to evaluate 
and strengthen the institution’s offerings in the field 
of the humanities . . . College graduates, preferably 
U. S. armed forces veterans, who have demonstrated 

-a capacity for leadership in journalism are eligible 
for the Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler Memorial 
Scholarship in journalism at Columbia University. 
Beginning with the 1956-57 academic year, the scholar- 
ship will be awarded for five years, and applicants 
should apply after Jan. 1, 1956. 


NEW POSTS... 

Thomas T. Murphy named director, University of 
Notre Dame’s Program for Administrators . . . 
Dorothy McMullan appointed director, School of 
Nursing, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.)... John 
S. Welling, professor of social studies, Colorado State 
College of Education (Greeley), is a new member 
of the U. S. National Commission for Unesco for 
a two-year term . .. William C. Bradford, dean, 
Northwestern University summer session, elected vice- 
president, Association of Summer Session Deans and 
Directors . . . S. Stewart Gordon, assistant to the 
executive dean for four-year and professional colleges, 
State University of New York, appointed dean, 
Harpur College (Endicott, N. Y.). 


RECENT DEATHS ... 

Wilbur 9. Sypherd, 78, former president and the 
only professor emeritus, University of Delaware, 
Nov. 3... Carl G. Doney, 88, president, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan University, 1907-15, and Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.) until his retirement in 1934, 
Nov. 5... William L. Bryan, 95, president emeritus, 
Indiana University, Nov. 21. 
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Leaves from a President’s Notebook’ 


By LLOYD MOREY 


President Emeritus and Former Comptroller 
University of Illinois 


I HAVE HAD the rare good fortune to serve in 
several professional groups: teaching, govern- 
mental and institutional accounting, music, and 
educational administration. Educational busi- 
ness administration has occupied the greatest 
part of my time, energy, and interest. 

There is one name that will always stand 
higher in the contribution to educational finance 
than any other. To the late Dr. Trevor Arnett 
we all owe a debt of unrepayable gratitude for 
the part he played in the improvement of college 
and university financial administration. 


What evidences are there of progress toward 
better business administration? The business of- 
ficers have finally gotten together on a national 
basis. I congratulate this Federation and hope 
it will fulfill its expectations and opportunities. 

There has been a very important restatement 
of principles of accounting and reporting in 
Volume I of “College and University Business 
Administration,” as well as of various business 
operations in the recently issued Volume II. 

While I continue to have strong doubt over 
most so-called “Federal aid,’ there* has been 
good progress in contractual matters. Most agen- 
cies now recognize the basic principle for which 
business officers so valiantly strove: adequate 
reimbursement to institutions for all indirect 
as well as direct costs. 

One practice which crept into programmatic 
classified defense contracts and has caused inter- 
nal difficulty is the “bonus” plan of compensa- 
tion for staff transferred to such contracts. Such 
a provision has little to justify and much against 
it. A’ recent report, “Faculty Compensation— 
Policies and Practices,” by a Committee of the 
Association of American Universities, analyzes 
it and questions its propriety. I hope and believe 
it is on the way out. 

' From an address to the National Federation of College 


and University Business Officers Associations, Estes Park, 
Colo., June 27, 1955. 
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A new danger has now asserted itself in the 
gradual increase of continuous fiscal controls 
over operations of state-supported institutions. 
The states have in large numbers gone far in 
the direction of autonomy for higher education. 
But, even in the face of this widespread recogni- 
tion, the exceptions are numerous. 

It is time to turn back this trend and put 
authority where responsibility lies and where 
the public intended it should be — in the hands 
of the boards duly constituted by law to manage 
these institutions. Responsibility requires meth- 
ods of control within the organization as an 
integral part of management. When these are 
adequately set up with proper means of financial 
reporting and independent audit, continuous 
external controls are not only unnecessary but 
are undesirable both in the public interest and 
from the standpoint of the institution. Illinois 
is one of the states which have gone far in 
following this principle. 

This subject has had the active attention of 
the Association of Governing Boards of State 
and Allied Institutions, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, and the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities. They 
have set.up a joint committee to take active 
steps to reverse the present trend and endeavor 
to bring practicality and sanity back into these 
relationships. Each of these has devoted time 
to it in recent conventions.” 

There is increased attention to comparative 
costs as among comparable institutions. The 
results of a comparative summary of a group 
of moderate-sized private institutions under 
auspices of the Business Officers’ Federation will 
be watched with interest. The most significant 
comparative cost study is the joint one of Uni- 
versity of California and the “Big Ten” Mid- 
west group. Major problems in securing reliable 


2 See L. Morey, College and University Business, June, 
1955. 
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bases of comparison are involved here, and if 
they can be overcome the results should be of 
much value. 


How does the business office look from 
across the hall? The business office is just as 
important as I thought it was in the adminis- 
tration of a university. It is one of the many 
essential mechanisms needed to help adminis- 
trators and faculty get the real work of the in- 
stitution accomplished, to keep the affairs of 
the university in good legal and procedural 
channels, to present essential financial facts con- 
vincingly, and to maintain records that are be- 
yond challenge. A business office serves best if, 
instead of saying decisively and quickly that the 
thing wanted by a department or professor 
cannot be ,done, it seeks to find a way that the 
objective can be accomplished within the limita- 
tions in which the institution must work. Even 
though it is but a service division, the better the 
business office, the better the institution. 


Many problems presented to the president 
are similar to those presented to the business 
officer, because nearly every problem in a uni- 
versity has its financial aspect; unless that aspect 
can be satisfied, the proposal stops or must wait, 
whatever its merit otherwise. It is just as im- 
portant for the president to show a sympathetic 
and helpful attitude toward every proposal as 
the business officer, and more often than not 
help of the latter is needed. 


The president does not want from his business 
office frequent voluminous reports or a mass 
of financial detail. He does not have time to 
read them and should not have to concern him- 
self about most of them. The top question that 
he wants a ready answer to is: How much free 
balance is there in general current funds out 
of which he can make assignments or recommend 
such to the board of trustees? Details of depart- 
mental situations he wants to leave to the de- 
partment and the business office. 


‘This does not mean that complete reporting 
at the proper time and place is undesirable or 
unimportant. It is a fundamental of good prac- 
tice and of good public relations. Even for the 
public, however, condensed, pin-pointed reports, 
attractively illustrated, are better than lengthy 
accounting schedules. By all means, have the 
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latter, but keep them in reserve and use them 
sparingly. 

The president expects the business officer and 
other executives to solve their own problems 
in every instance possible; and, if they must 
be brought to him, to give him a recommenda- 
tion for a solution. In other words, he wants 
not merely reports of difficulties or plans, but 
he wants to know chiefly what he can and must 
do if necessary to resolve difficulties or make 
plans work. 


Although the University of Illinois business 
organization has always differed from that of 
most other comparable universities, I have found 
no reason to change it. ‘The basic difference is 
the separation of the comptroller functions from 
those of business management and keeping them 
attached directly to the president and the board. 
I have been strengthened in my belief in these 
principles at least for large institutions such as 
Illinois. Such an institution should have an 
officer of high level, not concerned with manage- 
ment of activities on a wide scale himself, who 
can review and report independently on every 
institutional operation. To do this he should 
have direct responsibility to the president and 
the board. Responsibility for management of 
general business enterprises should be assigned 
to another officer. 


What are the basic principles of educational 
executive management? After over 40 years in 
the business office and two in the president’s 
office, one should have a complete formula for 
educational executive management. Save for the 
following important principles, there is none: 


1. Set up channels of communication and means 
of discussion, and respect and use them. 

2. Listen first, decide afterward. Do not be too 
quick or too positive with your answers; allow time 
for consideration, for discussion with others, even 
for the possibility of changing your judgment after 
further consideratjon. 

3. Discuss with those affected and with advisers 
any proposed changes before they are initiated. Try 
to get others to agree with you as fully as possible 
in advance. 

4. Be honest, fair, and consistent in your dealings 
and your decisions. 

5. Delegate responsibility as fully, wisely, and 
freely as possible, but give authority with it; then 
hold your delegates responsible for results and for 
errors as well. 


School and Society 
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6. Praise freely, pubdicly as much as possible; 
criticize only privately. 

7. Give yourself as much as you can to your staff 
and your public. ee 


8. Do not develop or hold grudges, even though 
you are certain the other party is wrong and is 
treating you unjustly. 


What are the fundamentals of good relations 
in educational administration? The most impor- 
tant function and feature for successful manage- 
ment is the art of getting along with people. 
Best results are secured by working with people 
rather than over them, making them feel that 
they “belong” and that they are in a partnership 
rather than merely being hired. Workers of all 
kinds, whether they be ordinary laborers or 
internationally known scientists (and a univer- 
sity has the whole gamut of services in its per- 
sonnel), produce effectively only when they are 
personally happy. Happiness depends on many 
circumstances—home, employment or business, 
church and social contacts, and world affairs. 
Primarily, however, it is conduced by freedom 
from anxiety, fear, and uncertainty; in an organi- 
zation these are relieved by a sense of confidence 
in the methods and attitudes of the administra- 
tion, by reasonable security of employment, and 
by good conditions in which to work and pro- 
duce. When this element is good, production is 
good, whether it be scientific or manual; without 
it, the maximum usefulness of every individual 
is reduced. 

Such an attitude can be encouraged by pro- 
viding adequate means of discussion and con- 
ference on all matters, by opening adequate 
channels of communication, by giving evidence 
of fair and objective consideration of every pro- 
posal, and by giving the staff a feeling of cer- 
tainty and confidence in methods of administra- 
tion. These I have endeavored to carry out, and 
the results have been highly gratifying and 
rewarding. 

But internal organization and relations are not 
enough. The external or public relations of 
an educational institution of any size, especially 
a public one, are of at least equal importance. 
In a large institution they are legion, and they 
are demanding. They tax the time and ingenuity 
and often the patience of the president and 
many others. But they are not insurmountable, 
and, as in the case of the staff, the right approach 
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from within will usually win and hold a friendiy 
attitude from without. 

With the great help of many others, I have 
found it possible, within a relatively short space 
of time, to convert a general and widespread 
attitude of dissatisfaction and often hostility to- 
ward the University of Illinois to one of friendly 
interest and approval. It is impossible to tabu- 
late just how that has been or can be done. A 
few points may be worthy of mention: 


1. There must be a receptive and friendly attitude 
toward every individual or group to which the in- 
stitution is related or which has or expresses an 
interest in it. The way should be open to anyone 
to present suggestions or complaints, and every one 
of these should receive attention and reply with 
reasonable promptness. If the situation warrants, 
and it is practicable, personal consultation is better 
than correspondence. No one should be neglected. 

2. A spirit of integrity and fair dealing among all 
must be continually practiced, as this is the only way 
to build up confidence among all concerned. 

3. All interested groups and, in a public institu- 
tion, the general public as far as possible should be 
informed as fully as feasible about the plans, policies, 
and programs of the institution with clear but con- 
cise explanations of the reasons for them. 

4. The president, to the fullest extent of his time 
and strength, and other principal officers as well, 
should lend themselves to other groups and organi- 
zations by appearances at their meetings when re- 
quested and by friendly interest and helpfulness. 

5. Co-operation should be given the press and 
friendly attitude and fairness maintained toward its 
representatives—and strict impartiality. 

6. I, at least, attribute our success at Illinois con- 
siderably to the encouragement of a high moral tone 
in the institution, the interest in religion, and an 
emphasis on high ideals of family life, citizenship, 
and clean living. These are dear to the hearts of 
most citizens who are glad to see them upheld by 
their educational leaders. 


Pres. Herman B. Wells of Indiana University, 
in a magnificent address in October, 1950, before 
the Newcomen Society, said: 


Look about you. Not, of course, within the confines 
of this room, but at the broad expanse that is modern 
Higher Education. Consider it well, for in it you 
see the marvel of the world and, I firmly believe, the 
hope of the world. What you observe is a testimony 
and a result. 


Modern higher education is the direct descend- 
ant of a long tradition and stands on the 
shoulders of its ancestors. The college and uni- 
versity have been for many centuries the strong- 
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hold of learning. Their task today is more chal- 
lenging and more significant than at any pre- 
vious time. When a staggering proportion of 
the peoples of the world are being deliberately 
misled, deceived, and misinformed, there is 





greater need than ever before for the staunch 
bastion which is the university. “Give me a 
place to stand, Sire,” said Archimedes, “and I 
will move the world.” The modern system of 
higher education is such a place. 


1956 as a Centennial Year in the 
History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


I continuation of previously published lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education,} 
the following group of significant dates for 1956 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


856 A. D. 

Death of Rhabanus Maurus, Archbishop of 
Mainz, devoted student of the Seven Liberal 
Arts and author of an early encyclopedia, “De 
Universo.” 

1456 A. D. 


First complete printed book in Europe, Bible . 


printed in Latin by Gutenberg and Faust at 
Mainz. 

Peter Luder, first German to study in Italy, 
returned to Germany to lecture on the New 
Learning at the Universities of Heidelberg, 
Erfurt, and Leipzig. 

University of Greifswald, Germany, founded. 

1556 A. D. 

Birth of Elie Vinet, greatest principal of the 
College de Guyenne, leading school along the 
new humanistic lines in France. 

Plans for reorganization of schools on Luth- 
eran basis prepared for the German state of the 
Palatine by Philip .Melanchthon, organizing 
genius of the Protestant Reformation. 

Death of Ignatius de Loyola, founder of the 
Jesuit Order of Society of Jesus, which by 1600 
had established 200 colleges, universities, and 
seminaries. 

Founding of University of Sassari, Sardinia, 
Italy. 

1 See SCHOOL AND Society, Jan. 8, 1955, for list of dates 


for 1955 and for references to similar lists from 1926 to 
1954. 
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1656 A. D. 

Publication by Andreas Reyher in the German 
state of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha of a textbook of 
“Short Instruction” in natural sciences, useful 
sciences, and ecclesiastic and secular institutions 
of the country. 

Legislation in Virginia requiring that an 
orphan child should be educated only at the 
social level of his parents. 


1756 A. D. 

Publication of pamphlet “Thoughts on the 
Organization of a Gymnasium,” by Johann 
Matthias Gesner, professor of classics at the new 
University of Gottingen, advocating a separate 
type of school (Realschule) for boys not destined 
for a scholarly career. 


Danish School 
founded. 

Approval by Board of Trustees at Philadelphia 
of “Scheme of Liberal Education,” by William 
Smith, first provost of what was to become the 
University of Pennsylvania, which remained 
practically unchanged as the course of study 
through the whole period of its existence as a 
colonial college. 

Opening of first Baptist Academy, by Rev. 
Isaac Eaton, forerunner of Brown University. 


1856 A. D. 

Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College of 
Denmark founded. 

Committee of the Privy Council, England, 
appointed in 1839 to administer school funds 
and provide school inspectors, transformed into 
the National Department of Education. 

Faculties of Engineering and Agriculture of 
McGill University, Canada, established. 


for Teachers, Denmark, 
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Appointive state board of education created 
in Vermont. 

Senator Morrill of Vermont offered a resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives asking that 
“the Committee of Agriculture be requested to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing one 
or more national agricultural schools upon the 
basis of the naval and military schools.” 

School of Agriculture chartered in Massachu- 
setts. 

Saint Lawrence University, New York, chart- 
ered. 

Bachelor of Science degree first conferred at 
University of Rochester. 

Chair of comparative philology established at 
Lafayette College, Pa. First professor, Francis 
A. Marsh. 

Maryland Agricultural College founded, later 
to become a part of the University of Maryland. 

Establishment of a State Teachers Association 
and state educational magazine in North Caro- 
lina. 

Establishment of a tax-supported free school 
system by city of Charleston, S. C. 


RESEARCH 
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Newberry College, S. C., chartered. 

Alabama Educational Association organized. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala., chartered as Southern University. 

Lake Erie College, Ohio, chartered as Lake 
Erie Female Seminary. 

Wilberforce University, Ohio, founded by 
Methodist Episcopal African Methodist 
Conferences of Ohio. 

First public evening high school opened in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First issue of Indiana School Journal, state 
educational publication. 

Passage of school law by legislature of Illinois, 
marking beginning of real state school system. 

Establishment of Chicago High School, first 
public high school in Illinois. 

Monmouth College, IIll., opened. 

Organization of state teachers association in 
Missouri. 

Stephens College, Missouri, incorporated as 
Baptist Female College. 

Establishment of first public high school in 
California, at San Francisco. 


and 


Can't Spell 


By EDNA LUE FURNESS 


University of Wyoming 


F ROM THE TIME of publication of Noah Web- 
ster’s spelling book in Hartford, Conn., in 1783, 
to the present, the problem of spelling has oc- 
casioned discussion, comment, criticism, and 
dissatisfaction. Word lists have been set up; 
various methods have been tried; scientific 
studies have been conducted. Still, many boys 
and girls have failed to achieve real success in 
spelling. At the turn of the century, Dean 
Briggs of Harvard said, “We have boys who can- 
not spell, men who cannot spell and who have 
a mean opinion of spelling.” 
Likewise today, spelling holds a place of great 
importance in the popular consciousness, and 
poor spelling is the defect most frequently noted 
in the so-called educated person.? Oldsters 
lament the good old days when spelling was a 
social accomplishment. Employers are not so 
much concerned about spelling as a social at- 
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tribute. But they are bitterly sarcastic and often 
caustic about the products of our system, and 
they become exasperated when their stenog- 
raphers fail to spell difficult words or stumble 
over technical terms unfamiliar to general usage. 
Educators all along the line, from the elemen- 
tary school level through college, bemoan the 
poor spelling of their students. Even more, they 
are troubled by the fact that higher education 
and better reading methods have not also pro- 
duced better spelling. In fact, there is evidence 
that spelling has deteriorated as general educa- 
tion has shown improvement. The results of all 
the time, energy, and effort devoted to this 
subject are apparently unsatisfactory and have 

'A. M. Nichols, Elementary School Journal, 50: 154- 
161, Nov., 1949. 

2E. Nolde, Elementary English Review, 23: 170, April, 


1946; see also E. Broehl, English Journal, 37: 200-202, 
April, 1948. 
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not ‘acceded to the public expectation.” And to 
the question, why should this be, there are 
various answers. 

By way of digression, it may be pointed out 
that the criticism that children, graduates of 
the public schools, fail to spell the simplest words 
has been quite general in nature. The critics 
do not state whether all the children fail in a 
few words, or whether each individual fails in 
a small number of words that are difficult for 
him, or whether all the children fail in nearly 
all the words they use in their written vocabu- 
lary. Regardless of how general: the criticism 
has been, it has aroused educators to a sense of 
responsibility, which in turn is resulting in a 
careful scrutiny of‘the problems involved.° 

If there is need of objective evidence to show 
the seriousness of the problems with which we 
are confronted, we need only to examine several 
studies of school children’s spelling. 

Fox and Eaton studied the spelling achieve- 
ment of some 82,833 pupils in grades two to 
eight inclusive in the city schools of Indiana; 
they found that 27% of the pupils were spelling 
normally, 25% were accelerated, and 48% were 
retarded, the average retardation being one and 
a half grades below the expected norm.* Later, 
Fox, in a similar study® of the spelling achieve- 
ment of 101,747 pupils in the same grades in 
township schools of Indiana, found conditions 
almost identical with those discovered in the 
city schools. 

Several years later, Fred Ayer reported a sur- 
vey of spelling achievement of 40,000 high-school 
students in 48 states. He made the not unusual 
discovery that there is great variation in spelling 
proficiency from school to school and within the 
same class. However, his research shows that, 
in the over-all picture, there is a deplorable 
falling-off in current high-school spelling.‘ 

One reason for spelling’s apparent decline 
might be that there just is not so much drill in 


3A. W. Kallom, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
8: 391, Sept., 1917. 

4W. H. Fox and M. T. Eaton, “Analysis of Spelling 
Proficiency of 82,833 Pupils in Grades 2 to 8 in 3,547 
Teaching Units of the City Schools of Indiana” (Indiana 
University, Bloomington: Division of Research and Field 
Services, 1946). 

5 W. H. Fox, “Spelling Proficiency in Township School 
in Indiana” (Indiana University, Bloomington: Division 
of Research and Field Services, 1947). 

¢F. C. Ayer, School Review, 59: 233-236, April, 1951. 
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it as there used to be. It is common knowledge 
that the increase in misspellings by college stu- 
dents in recent years has resulted largely from 
the fact that for some years the teaching of 
spelling in the lower grades was either aban- 
doned or given a minimum of emphasis. Some 
educators are wondering whether this was a good 
thing, and many school systems have returned 
to more intensive spelling study. But any re- 
newed interest in, and emphasis on, spelling 
must struggle against the incursions of audio- 
visual aids and the clinics for the “hurry-up of 
reading to supersonic speeds,” with an impres- 
sive array of Buck Rogers instruments and Davy 
Crockett lore.’ 

And many a student has graduated from col- 
ledge and university not knowing how to spell, 
because the problem of orthography was neg- 
lected as something either too elementary or 
trivial to command the attention of an academic 
college professor. 

Carelessness and laziness are probably the most 
common causes of spelling weakness, especially 
among poor spellers with high IQ’s. These 
causes may be corrected in many instances by 
emphasis on correct spelling by all teachers in 
all subjects, with emphasis on the use of the 
dictionary for spelling and meaning.® 


Another significant factor is the question of 
time. To get results, spelling requires more 
exactness, more drill, and, therefore, more time 
than any other skill. And in the attempt to 
cover all the interests considered essential to 
modern education, the time element is impor- 
tant. Also, to gain the most benefit from the 
school curriculum of many interests, expert read- 
ing is far more essential than expert spelling. 
Reading is the skill that has held the center 
of the educational scene, with spelling tagging 
along as an alter ego.’ 

This lack of emphasis on spelling as an im- 
portant skill can be blamed partly on the lack 
of prestige value of spelling. The social leader 
and the business executive no longer are judged 
on their own spelling but on the spelling of 
their secretaries. In other words, good spelling 
as a social accomplishment and business require- 


7L. E. Davis, College English, 13: 223, Jan., 1952. 
’D. Hageman and H. R. Laslett, ScHooL AND Society, 


73: 347, June 2, 1951. 
9 E. Nolde, English Journal, 38: 279-281, May, 1949. 
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ment made an exit when the secretary and the 
typist made an entrance. 

Almost 50 years ago several investigators noted 
that spelling was declining in importance, and 
they predicted further decline. In their opinion, 
this decrease in prestige was a result of the 
decay of letter-writing which, in turn, is the 
result of various social changes. Among the 
conditions that have produced the loss of pres- 
tige value in spelling may be mentioned, first, 
the plentifulness of newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Second, there is vast improvement and 
greater freedom in means of communication. 
Third, the changing status of women in the 
home and new business methods have shifted 
the burden of letter-writing from the pens of 
men to those of women. Lastly, the develop- 
ment of the postcard as a means of communica- 
tion has proved highly destructive of letter- 
writing. '° 

Another explanation for children’s poor show- 
ing in spelling today seems to be that methods 
of teaching it are in conflict with those of teach- 
ing reading. Reading methods, which are quite 
widely credited with being excellent, are based 
nowadays on focusing young eyes on the word 
as a whole rather than on the letters that make 
up the word. And this, say the schoolmen, does 
not stress the formation of the word so much as 
what it means. Phonetics and present-day read- 
ing methods emphasize the sound and concept 
of the word rather than the spelling. In fact, 
to become a fast and efficient reader, one must 
break down any tendency to particularize on a 
word. Spelling requires words to be examined 
individually. Therefore, it employs a method 
almost opposite to current reading methods and 
techniques and must be considered a separate 
and independent skill.'' 

Remedial spelling has lagged far behind in 
the development of remedial education. Yet, 
the poor speller is almost more frequent than the 
poor reader both at the grade school and at the 
college levels. Many poor spellers disguise their 
handicaps satisfactorily. Others bear less suc- 
cessfully the “hurts” of teacher condemnation 
and of futile hours of rote-memory drill and, 


'OW. A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea, “The Child and His 
Spelling” (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1914), pp. 139- 
141. 


IE. Nolde, op. cit., p. 279. 
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consequently, suffer serious personality changes. 
A number of these students may be encountered 
at the college level. Their problem is a real one 
and their need for remedial measures is pressing. 

Strange though it may seem, most of the milder 
spelling disabilities are not caused by special 
types of mental defect, but arise from causes such 
as mental or social immaturity, physical handi- 
caps, poor motivation, interrupted schooling, 
emotional disturbance, and exposure to inef- 
fective teaching. Most of these can be fairly 
readily discovered by an alert classroom teacher. 
Another thing, children fail to learn permanently 
what they do not use or what holds no meaning 
or significance for them.'* 


Except for the research in reading, that in 
spelling is probably greater in scope and inten- 
sity than in any other area of the language 
arts.'*° Important clues to the efficient teaching 
of spelling are contained in the tremendous 
treasury of research findings, a large proportion 
of which are found in readable form in a number 
of journals of education. We have dependable 
data on the words most important in the writing 
done by adults. The data on the words most 
frequently written by children at each grade 
level, while .not so extensive, are reasonably 
satisfactory for practical purposes. Laboratory 
experiments involving the learning of words, as 
well as experiments in the actual classroom, have 
made possible great improvements in the effi- 
ciency of children learning to spell. Important 
beginnings have been made in the scientific 
study of diagnostic and remedial work. 


By no means do these statements imply that 
no further progress is to be made in the scientif- 
ic study of the problems of spelling. They do 
suggest, however, that the evidence is sufficiently 
complete and convincing to enable schools to 
teach spelling with substantial professional effi- 
ciency. Shortcomings in the teaching of spelling, 
therefore, are due not so much to a lack of 
satisfactory evidence concerning spelling as to 
the failure to apply this evidence in instruction, 
or to erroneous interpretations.'* In other words, 
teachers are failing to apply the principles that 


'2G, Hildreth, Elementary English, 25: 206, April, 1948. 
'SH. O. Nordberg, School Review, 58: 153-155, March, 
1950. 


'4E. Horn, Elementary English Review, 21: 6. Jan., 
1944. 
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research and expert opinion have given them; 
the teaching of spelling lags far behind the 
recommendations of research workers.'° 

An analysis of contemporary educational litera- 
ture reveals that we have at our disposal scientific 
knowledge not known to our predecessors and 
that we have the theoretical and practical know- 
how to do a better job of teaching spelling. The 


'S A. S. Artley, Elementary School Journal, 49: 137-138, 
Nov., 1948. 


evidence seems to indicate that lack of emphasis, 
pressure of time, lack of prestige of spelling, 
conflict with reading methods, and lag in re- 
search and theory are responsible for the “de- 
plorable” situation in spelling. It seems reason- 
able to assume that these are the real reasons 
why John can’t spell. 


EVENTS 


The White House Conference on Education 


Auwost TWO YEARS have passed since President 
Eisenhower recommended in his State of the 
Union message a series of state educational con- 
ferences ‘culminating in a national conference.” 
The original scope of these conferences, the needs 
for school construction, was broadened to in- 
clude educational aims, economic and efficient 
organization, the recruitment and retention of 
good teachers, financing of schools, and the 
maintenance of public interest in schools. 


Numerous meetings took place during 1954-55 
on the local and state levels in preparation for 
the national meeting. The preliminaries to the 
White House Conference and the proceedings 
of the conference itself, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, were 
well publicized in the nation’s newspapers, fre- 
quently on the front pages. 


The round-table deliberations of nearly 2,000 
individuals constituting a cross-section of Ameri- 
can citizenry yielded a number of recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the public schools 
all over the country. The delegates heard key- 
note and summary addresses of various types. 
There is little doubt that the time, effort, and 
expense were well-spent. The President’s plan to 
take the educational pulse of the people bore 
fruit. 


Very little information not previously known 
turned up at the conference. There were no 
dramatic outbursts of one kind or another, but 
rather a national emphasis on educational prob- 
lems and facts, such as the need for facilities, 
faculties, and funds, which had already been fully 
stressed in years gone by. Perhaps the most 
significant outcome of what the sponsors of the 
conference have described as “the greatest and 
most extensive stocktaking in the history of edu- 
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cation” is the two-to-one sentiment of the dele- 
gates in favor of unfettered Federal aid to public 
schools. 

Not being satisfied with bipartisan congres- 
sional efforts of yesteryear to pass legislation for 
Federal aid, and with the available data on the 
needs of the country’s schools, the President, who 
expressed his party’s policy on limiting Federal 


‘funds for educational purposes, wished to ascer- 


tain for himself what was needed to raise the 
level of national education. At last the Adminis- 
tration has an answer to its inquiry about edu- 
cation. It laid down the ground rules, chose the 
directing staff, and set the stage. The overwhelm- 
ing response of the delegates is that the Federal 
Government must do something of more sub- 
stance for the American school. 

Some have alleged that the White House Con- 
ference on Education was a mere stalling device. 
This is an unkind and apparently an untrue 
charge. But the burden of proof is on the Ad- 
ministration. Will it put into operation the 
reasoned conclusions of the 2,000 representatives 
of the people? Will it make a determined effort 
to bring about suitable legislation for the alloca- 
tion of Federal aid to public schools? 

The final legislative word, of course, is re- 
served for Congress. The issues of racial segrega- 
tion and the quasi-public religious schools will 
doubtless be raised. These are complex prob- 
lems which have not been explored by the con- 
ference. It is incumbent upon Congress to heed 
the opinions of the representative educational 
assembly and to attempt to enact laws for Federal 
grants to education. It should consider seriously 
whether funds should be granted to states which 
circumvent the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision 
regarding racial equality in the schools. It should 
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also pay due attention to the needs of the schools 
under religious auspices which perform a public 
educational function. Such action would be 
fitting and proper. 

In any event, the issue of Federal aid to educa- 
tion on its own merits must be resolved by the 
nation. Should this be done, then the White 
House Conference may, in the words of William 
G. Carr, be “a turning point in the history of 
American education.”—W.W.B. 


India’s Educational and 
Technical Assistance in Asia 


Inp1A has provided technical assistance, experts 
as well as training facilities, to several countries 
of South and Southeast Asia during the last four 
years of operation of the Colombo Plan, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Council of Tech- 
nical Cooperation of the Colombo Plan. The 
actual expenditure together with the commit- 
ments already made by India for such assistance 
so far amounts to £253,894 out of a total of 
£515,146 spent or planned to be spent by all the 
member countries of the Colombo Plan. 

Facilities have been given to 340 trainees 
from countries of the region for study in India. 
Of these, nine are from Burma, 76 from Ceylon, 
eight from Indonesia, four from Malaya, 188 from 
Nepal, 26 from Pakistan, 20 from the Philippines, 
one from Sikkim, and eight from Thailand. The 
program for training includes medical and health 
education, food, agriculture, forestry, engineer- 
ing, industry, trade, transport, communication, 
administration, statistics, co-operatives, banking, 
finance, accountancy, taxation, and insurance. 
In addition, 14 experts were sent abroad: 10 to 
Ceylon to help improve the efficiency of the 
Ceylon Railway and four aeronautical ground 
engineers to Indonesia to help in the mainte- 


nance of aircraft used for training purposes and 
to train local personnel. 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 
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research and expert opinion have given them; 
the teaching of spelling lags far behind the 
recommendations of research workers.'® 

An analysis of contemporary educational litera- 
ture reveals that we have at our disposal scientific 
knowledge not known to our predecessors and 
that we have the theoretical and practical know- 
how to do a better job of teaching spelling. The 
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Union message a series of state educational con- 
ferences “culminating in a national conference.” 
The original scope of these conferences, the needs 
for school construction, was broadened to in- 
clude educational aims, economic and efficient 
organization, the recruitment and retention of 
good teachers, financing of schools, and the 
maintenance of public interest in schools. 


Numerous meetings took place during 1954-55 
on the local and state levels in preparation for 
the national meeting. The preliminaries to the 
White House Conference and the proceedings 
of the conference itself, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, were 
well publicized in the nation’s newspapers, fre- 
quently on the front pages. 


The round-table deliberations of nearly 2,000 
individuals constituting a cross-section of Ameri- 
can citizenry yielded a number of recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the public schools 
all over the country. The delegates heard key- 
note and summary addresses of various types. 
There is little doubt that the time, effort, and 
expense were well-spent. The President’s plan to 
take the educational pulse of the people bore 
fruit. 


Very little information not previously known 
turned up at the conference. There were no 
dramatic outbursts of one kind or another, but 
rather a national emphasis on educational prob- 
lems and facts, such as the need for facilities, 
faculties, and funds, which had already been fully 
stressed in years gone by. Perhaps the most 
significant outcome of what the sponsors of the 
conference have described as “the greatest and 
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evidence seems to indicate that lack of emphasis, 
pressure of time, lack of prestige of spelling, 
conflict with reading methods, and lag in re- 
search and theory are responsible for the “de- 
plorable” situation in spelling. It seems reason- 
able to assume that these are the real reasons 
why John can’t spell. 
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You can receive up to $200 a month income with a new, low cost Retirement Income 
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a member of a pension plan, or eligible for Social 
Security, you can use all or a portion of MLCU’s 
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antee you a pleasant, worry-free retirement in 
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